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“7 do hope nen on’t be late for the concert!” 
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HATEVER this article turns 

out to be like, and one never 

knows til one has finished, 
you'll have to admit that the name of 
it is a nock-out, but as it wuoldn’t be 
fair to the gentel reader to make him 
or her read it under what is called Falce 
Pretenses, I want him or her to know 
at once that I haven’t ever realy talked 
to Hitler. I wuold if I cuold, that’s 
honest, but how cuold one even get to 
Berstead Gardens where he lives, let 
alone be shone in ? 
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HITLER 


dream, but don’t let that put you off. 
I know most dreams are pewtred, and 
I have an aunt who always tells 
hers over breakfast, going on for years 
untill you almost feal despret. There 
was one once about me with wings 
floating over some fields that I thort 
wuold never stop, it made me feal 
quite seasick. 

But the dream I’m going to tell you 
about was diferent, and after I’d told 
it to Green, he was the only one who 
wuold listen and I had to give him 





“*T see you see what I mean.’” 


Why, you’d be claped into a 
Compensashun Camp before you’d got 
as far as ““Gutten morgen.”* 

No, what I’m going to tell you is a 





* German for “Good morning.” Auther. 


tuppence to, he not only gave me 
the tuppence back, but he said, 
‘“‘Look here, that ouht to be 
printed.” 
Note. Green knows I get things 
printed sometimes, thuogh it’s true he 


doesn’t genrally think much of them. 
End of note. 

“Why?” I said. 

To be honest I thort it ouht to be 
printed, too, but I wanted to know why 
he thort so. 

“Well, there are two reasons,” he 
said, “‘and the first is that it’s 
extrordinery, and poeple like to read 
extrordinery things.” 

“That’s true,” I said. “Take an 
onyon. No one wuold enjoy reading 
about an onyon the size of, say, an 
oringe, but who wuoldn’t enjoy reading 
about an onyon the size of, say, 
football ?” 

“Or a carot as long as from London 
to Land’s End,” he said. 

“Or a hadock in a top hat,” I said. 

““T see you see what I mean,” he said. 

“T do,” I said, “‘so what is the second 
reason ?” 

“Tf you get your dream published,’ 
he said, “Hitler may read it, and it 
may end the war.” 

Green isn’t much to look at, he 
won’t mind my saying this, I asked 
him, but some of his branewaves are 
stewpendous, and you’ve got to admit 
that this was one. You see, a dream 
by itself is no good becorse it hasn’t 
hapened, at least only in your head, 
but once you let it out of your head, 


“To take from there a little sprint 
Into the larger field of print ”* 


there’s no knowing where it may lead 
to, and Punch going all over the world, 
why shuoldn’t it get as far as the 
Fhuhruh in Berstead Gardens ? 

Anyhow, for the rest of this article 
I shall stop calling the reader gentel, 
in case one of them isn’t. 

Well, and now for the dream. 

It began on an elefant. Don’t mind 








*This poem is by Green. Auther. 








that. Most dreams begin a long way 


from where they end, and I remember 


one that began with a mermaid and 
ended up under a table in China. 
Anyhow, this began on an elefant, and 
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out of a large croquet box (don’t forget 
this is a dream) and pointed a gun 
at me. 
“Halten, who goes there?” he said. 
“Smith Minor,” I said. 





JN. 


“We went off at a dizzy lick.” 


it had a face like one of my uncles, 
which may not interest you, not know- 
ing my uncle, but I jest thort I’d 
menshun it. But the reader will be more 
interested in what folows, becorse after 
we had bumped over severel mountins, 
one sending up fireworks, we came to 
a long road that was painted red. 

“Why shuold that interest me?” 
the reader may ask. 

“Ah, wait,” I reply, if he does, “you 
will soon know.” 

I won’t stop to tell you about a rabit 
that popped out of the elefant’s ear 
and then popped back again, becorse 
that is what is called a ‘“‘side issue,” 
but presently we came to a place where 
the red road became another colour, 
and this time the colour was green. 

“What of that?” you may say. 

“Open your map of Europe,” I reply, 
if you do, “and you will find out.” 

But in case you haven’t got a map 
of Europe, or if it’s diferent to mine, 
then I must tell you that in my map 
of Europe Great Britain is red and 
Germany is green! 

So, of corse, I knew I was at the 
Fronteer! 

Well, wile I was wondering wheather 
to go on or not, a German soljier came 


“Oh,” he said, and by the way he 
said it I cuold tell he had heard of me, 
in fact he went on, “Then why aren’t 
you at school?” 

“Becorse this is Wendesday,” I said, 
“and on Wendesday we get a half- 
holiday.” 

“We never get half-holidays,” he said. 

“No, that’s one of the things we’re 
fighting for,” I said, “‘and if we win, 
who knows, you may.” 

(I don’t know if the reader has 
notised it, but thouh everything that 
hapens in a dream is mad, you often 
find you are talking quite senserbly.) 

“Well, what do you want?” he said. 

Now untill he asked me I hadn’t 
known, but the momint he asked me 
I knew. 

*T want to call on Hitler,” I said. 

“What?” he said. 

“What I said,” I said. 

“Then you'll have to call on him in 
the next world,” he said. 

“Why, is he dead?” I said. 

“No, you are,” he said. 

And he razed his gun to shoot me. 
But luckerly the elefant saled up in 
the air like an areoplane, in fact half- 
became one, and we went off at a 
dizzy lick. 
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There was an awful noise below us. 
Why it didn’t wake me I don’t know. 
You see, the whole of Germany was 
firing up at me. But we got to Berstead 
Gardens without being hit, and came 
down smack in the middle of Hitler’s 
kampf just as he was starting tea. 

Now I expeckt you think I was in a 
sweat, wich I admit I thort I’d be, but 
it’s funny, some things aren’t half as 
frightening when you get up to them 
as you immagine they are going to be, 
and beleive it or not, Hitler wasn’t. He 
wasn’t a patch, for instanse, on our 
Maths. Master. I’d expeckted to find 
him rushing about with his face work- 
ing 365 to the dozen. But, no! Here 
he was, just standing as quiet as you 
like with a peice of toast in his hand. 

Of corse, it was only camelflage. 

“Ah, Smith,” he said, “so you’ve 
come.” 

“Yes, I’ve come,” I said. 

“Well, sit down,” he said. 

“Thank you,” I said. 

But jest as I was about to something 
wispered “Don’t,” so I didn’t, knowing 
then that the chair was mined. 

He looked dissappointed. 

“Well, have a cup of tea,” he said. 

“Thank you,” I said. 

; But once again something wispered 

Don’t,” so once again I didn’t, but 


, 
ws, 





IWD- 


“« Something wispered ‘Don’t’” 


pored the tea away instead of drinking 
it. 

“You’re cleaverer than you look,” 
he said. 

“T have to be,” I said. 

“You'll nead to be,” he said, and 
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then he pulled his black lock, and a bell 
rang, and a soljier came, and he said, 
“Send me Gobbles,” and a momint 
later Gobbles came. I’ve told you that 
Hitler didn’t look as bad as one thort, 
but Gobbles looked worse, talk about 
a beatel! 

‘*Gobbles,” said Hitler, “this is Smith 
Minor, what shall we do with him?” 

“Make him talk,” said Gobbles, 
“and then caste him in a Compensa- 
shun Camp.” 

‘A good idea, Gobbles,” said Hitler, 
“but he’s slipery.” 

“Oh, is he, well, we’ll see,” said 
Gobbles, and stroad up to me. ‘Now, 
then, how many men are there in your 
army ?” 

“Forty-six milion,” I said, “how 
many are there in yours?” 

“Ts that the way to speak to me?” 
he said. 
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I pointed it at him, and he shrivvelled 
into nothing and was No More. 

“Mine Got,” said Hitler. 

He pulled his black lock again, thouh 
now it wasn’t black any longer, it 
had turned white, and again a bell rang, 
and a soljier came, and he said, ‘“‘Send 
me Ribandtripe,” and Ribandtripe 
came, and he looked jest like his name. 

“Get rid of this boy,” said Hitler. 

“He can’t,” I said. 

And I pointed the Death Wray at 
him, and, like Gobbles, Ribandtripe 
was No More. 

By this time Hitler was looking as 
pale as uncooked fish, and his lock was 
going round and round on his perspir- 
ing forrid like the hand of a clock that 
had gone dippy. I wish you cuold of 
seen it, it wuold of done you good, 
barring of corse the reader is the 
Fhuhruh himself, when it wuoldn’t. 
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“I pointed it at him, and he shrivvelled into nothing.” 


“Yes, to a skunck!”* I said. 

“You see what I mean,” said Hitler. 

“Yes, and now I[’ll show him what I 
mean,” said Gobbles, and brort out a 
pistol. ‘ 

“And I’ll show you what I mean,” 
I said, and brort out a Death Wray. 





*They smell. Auther. 


But I didn’t turn the Death Wray on 
him, no, instead I asked him a 
question, 7.e., 

‘How are you sleaping?” 

“Why do you want to know?” he 
sort of choaked. 

“You'll find out when you answer,” 
I said. 

‘Well, I’m not sleaping,” he said. 


“Of corse you’re not,” I said, and 
as I said it he seamed to get smaller and 
smaller wile I got bigger and bigger, I 
can’t explane it but that’s how it 
seamed, ‘‘and the reason is your 
conschience.” 

“No, no,” he said, and he began to 
sob. 

“Tt’s true,” I said, “becorse no one, 








“ He began to sob.” 


not even an earwig, can sleap if his 
conschience isn’t O.K. There was one 
time I cuoldn’t sleap, and all I’d done 
was not to stop someone tuisting a 
small boy’s arm, but look what you’ve 
done, do you dare look, no, you don’t, 
but when you do what do you see, a 
whorld you have made Topsie-turvie, 
no wonder you don’t sleap a single 
winck, but toss and turn on your 
tormiented bed and tuist into per- 
spiring knotts.” 

I wuold of gone on, in fact I was 
realy only jest begining to warm up, 
but by this time he’d got so small that 
it was no good, and in another blink 
he’d gone right out, and Hitler was No 
More. But, it’s funny, even after he 
was No More [I still seamed to hear 
him sobbing. 

Now, I am not saying Hitler is realy 
likely to read this, and even if he does 
he may not take any notise of it. It’s 
quite posible he won’t. But what I say 
is, and Green says so, too, that in a war 
you can’t take any chances, and you’ve 
got to try everything. Well, I mean, 
haven’t you? 
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“Thanks for the flowers, Sir; but you'll have to stand in the queue all the same.” 
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WEET Peridarchus was a Prince, 
S The Prince he was of—Mouses; 
He roved and roamed the haunts of 
Men, 
And ranged about their houses. 


He gnawed his way along a street, 
Through holes in every wainscot, 

Fandangoed in the attics and 
From basement on to basement. 


His eyes like bits of rubies shone; 
His coat—as sleek as satin— 

With teeth as sharp as needle-points 
He kept to keep him fat in. 


His squeak so sharp at midnight rang 
That every waker wondered; 

He trimmed his whiskers stiff as wire, 
Had sweethearts by the hundred. 


He’d gut a Cheshire cheese with ease, 
Plum cake devoured in slices, 
Lard, haggis, suet, sausages, 
And everything that nice is. 


Cork out, he’d dangle down his tail. 
For oil that was in bottle; 

Nothing too sweet, nothing too fat 
For Peridarchus’ throttle. 


He’d dance upon a chimney-pot, 
The merry stars a-twinkling; 
Or, scampering up a 
chandelier, 
Set all the lustres 
tinkling. 
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The Prince 


He’d skip down a pianoforte 
To listen how it sounded; 

He bored into a butt of wine, 
And so was nearly drownded. 


For bodyguard he had a score 
Of warriors grim and hardy; 

They raided every larder round, 
From Peebles to Cromarty. 

























Grimalkin deep in dreams she lay, 
Comes he, with these gay friskers, 

Steals up and gnaws away her claws, 
And plucks out all her whiskers. 


He scaled a bell-rope where there snored 
The Bailiff and his Lady; 

Danced on his nose, nibbled her toes, 
And kissed the squalling baby. 


A merry life was his, I trow, 
Despite it was a short one; 
One night he met a mort of rats; 
He bared his teeth, and fought one— 


A bully ruffian, thrice his size; 
But when the conflict ended, 

He sighed, “Alack, my back is broke, 
And that can ne’er be mended.” 


They laid him lifeless on a bier, 
They lapped him up in ermine; 

They lit a candle, inches thick, 
His Uncle preached the sermon. 


““O Mouseland, mourn for him that’s gone, 
Our noble Peridarchus! 

In valiant fight but yesternight, 
And now, alas, a carcass! 


“A Hero, Mouse or Man, is one 
Who never wails or 
winces; 
Friends, shed a tear for 
him that’s here, 
The Princeliest of 
Princes.” 
W. DELA M. 
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Kai Lung Relates the Story of Sing Tsung and the Exponent 
of Dark Magic. 


lead up, as it were, to what should follow) that the 

whole course of an ordinary person’s life may be 
rearranged by so slight a matter as having his gravity 
displaced at the wrong pause during a speech by a high 
official. 

Had Sing Tsung not turned aside to explain to a passing 
stranger the elusive delicacy of shafts of light produced by 
the setting sun when seen through the transparent veil of 
a discarded spider’s web, he might never have encountered 
Hia Cho, whereby much of what ensued therefrom would 
necessarily have ceased to possess any actual structure. 

At the moment of their first meeting Hia Cho was 
standing before a copiously-illuminated scroll depicting an 
unusually commodious burial-box around which festoons of 
quam-chee sprays were lavishly entwined. Unaware of the 
proximity of a not-unattractive observer of the other sort, 
she was loitering in a pensive yet thoroughly graceful 
attitude by the wall adorned with this enticing sheet, 
at the same time unconsciously expressing her thoughts 
aloud in a voice of bird-like melody. 

“Among the admitted deficiencies of our otherwise 
unblemished land may be accounted the system which con- 
demns those of this person’s sort to a humiliating ignorance 
of the import of written outlines,” was the trend of her 
polished lament. ‘‘Otherwise it would no doubt be discover- 
able what natural bond exists between a richly-ornamented 


T has been truly said (reflected Kai Lung, in order to 








“Applied himself tenaciously to interpreting 
the written signs.” 


coffin of exceptional bulk and a deservedly popular fruit of 
attractive flavour, or why the one should be presented in the 
act of clustering thickly around the other.” 

When Hia Cho had expressed herself in this cultivated 
strain for an appreciable count of time, Sing Tsung deemed 
it not inappropriate to reveal himself and, as one who had 
already failed three times at the annual competitions, 


diffidently offer to expound the symbols’ meaning. After 
recovering from the prepossessing display of well-arranged 
alarm into which she had been thrown by Sing Tsung’s 
unwonted boldness, Hia Cho ventured to glance in his 
direction through an opportune defect in the fan she 
carried, and, having been reassured by the undoubted 
inoffensiveness of his outward guise, she decided to raise 
no dissenting barrier. 

“For,” she magnanimously added, “does not the same 
sun shine on us equally and one earth nourish us both? 
Indeed, had things been somewhat differently arranged by 
the Controlling Powers, might we two not have been 
inseparable brothers ?” 

On the strength of this encouragement Sing Tsung applied 
himself tenaciously to interpreting the written signs, and 
presently he was able to disclose a feasible explanation. 

“This notification is put forth by the ‘Ying-chou and 
Outlying Parts Vegetation Community, ’” he declared, “and 
refers to its yearly assemblage of all varieties of natural 
growth, when that brought in by whomsoever deems it to 
excel vies strenuously with what is paraded by all his 
antagonists.” 

“The spectacle must be an exhilarating one!” exclaimed 
Hia Cho, with increased sparkle in her capably-directed 
eyes. ‘Do fatal results often attend the progress of these 
dire encounters?” 

“Not at the time of the trial itself, though there are dark 
reports of the length to which rival cucumber growers have 
been known to go in order to thwart one another. But check 
the melodious rhythm of your distractingly alluring voice 
for a single span of time while this insufficiently-equipped 
student wrests the meaning from the lower part of the 
announcement.” 

“The rebuke is not undeserved,” admitted Hia Cho 
penitently. “Even a nightingale may open its mouth out 
of season.” 

“On the eleventh day of the Moon of Ingathering the 
assembly of all varieties of growing things will accordingly 
take place,” continued Sing Tsung, “and as a special 
attraction the highest award, that bestowed on the grower 
of the most attractive collection of quam-chee, will on this 
occasion consist of an exceptionally massive and richly- 
lacquered family coffin.” 

“If one so insignificant may now be permitted to 
express a thought, it is difficult to conjecture what earthly 
desire could outweigh that of carrying off so indispensable 
and enduring a trophy,” was wrung from Hia Cho’s excess 
of feeling. “Surely all who read the written words and 
closely examine the depicted prize must yearn to be 
acclaimed the victor.” 

“Would the possession be such that the owner of it might 
attain any particular degree of favour in your eyes?” 
asked Sing Tsung in an off-hand manner. And in order 
to maintain his attitude of no-concern he made several 
ineffectual grasps at passing winged insects. 

“From the strictly detached angle of one who is not 
remotely affected by the happening, it is arduous to imagine 
how even the most ambitious and exacting of her own sort 
would not be swayed by the prospect of a joint-ownership 
and ultimate occupation of so gratifying an heirloom,” 
replied Hia Cho, no less remotely. ‘Thus, in a manner of 
speaking, he who sets forth to secure the reward might be 
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fitly likened to some intrepid paladin of old who sought to 
encounter dragons in honour of one to whom he would pay 
homage.” 

“The analogy may not perhaps be classically exact,” 
conceded Sing Tsung, ‘‘but your excessively flattering way 
of arranging the facts imparts a romantic flavour to the 
venture. The eleventh of the Moon of Ingathering will either 
see the hitherto obscure name of Sing Tsung inscribed on 
the championship bow] of winning quam-chee or mark the 
extinction of that presumptuous upstart’s aspiring hopes 
for ever.” 

With these significant words, which clearly indicated 
something beyond his normal usage, Sing Tsung bowed 
several times with respectful precision and passed on, 
leaving Hia Cho involved in a very complicated state of 
not unpleasurable emotion. 


b % K * * * * 


Those who are accustomed to listen to the narrations of 
really accomplished story-tellers (as distinct from this 
illiterate person’s immature effort) will have no difficulty in 
piercing the strategy of dissimulation that Sing Tsung had 
adopted. He was not an obscure literary candidate, as his 
references might have led one to believe, but already 
enviably known as a successful quam-chee grower who had 
more than once “brushed the floor” at some of the less 
conspicuous Blossom and Vegetation Assemblages of the 
province. Having by chance seen Hia Cho through an 
unguarded lattice, he had formed an ardent attachment 
towards her merits; but not deeming himself acceptable to 
her Line (her honourable father being a retired hereditary 
Legal Tax evader), he had secretly followed her move- 
ments day after day in the hope of securing a favourable 
occasion. Towards this the arranging deities had proved 
exceptionally complying. 

With so momentous an issue involved, Sing Tsung now 
redoubled all his previous efforts to produce quam-chee of 
exceptional size and flavour; indeed, it is questionable 
if the excess of stimulation that he lavished upon the roots 
of his likeliest shrubs in a well-meant endeavour to stir 
them, so to speak, to enhanced fruitfulness may not have 
had a contrary effect upon their powers. Permit this how 
it will, with very few moons before the appointed day, 
Sing Tsung’s orchard had never seemed less flourishing. 
Calling upon the equally-concerned spirits of even his 
remotest ancestors to exert their pressure, the one in 
question resolved to concentrate every influence upon a 
single plant, and with this end in view he relentlessly cut 
down and destroyed every other. 

It was about this time that Tsung received a visit from 
an influential neighbour. Lowering his voice and speaking 
from behind an open hand, Chang Toon affected nothing 
more than a friendly interest in Tsung’s fortunes, but 
not even a blind-worm could have misinterpreted the 
significance of his message. 

“Encouraged by your record in the past, Sing Tsung, and 
relying upon a well-spread belief in your integritous 
behaviour, a few virtue-loving persons of Ying-chou 
have ventured even down to their undercloth upon the 
emergence of your winning number.” 

“Their confidence is a gratifying portent of success,” 
replied Sing Tsung with effusion. “May their enterprising 
hazard be repaid more than a hundred times over.” 

“Such was the anticipation of their spirited bid when the 
unevens were stated,” admitted Chang Toon, but without 
any noticeable response to the other’s genial manner. 
“Since then, however, it is not to be denied that your 
merchantable assets have slid heavily in a downward 
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direction. Pung-fu, a very sombre bird from the Upper 
Outlands, is known to be enlisting the support of every 
available Force, Influence, Presence, Substance, Shadow 
and Being by a lavish expenditure of joss-sticks and deton- 
ating fireworks; while it has not escaped the observation of 
interested crevice-glimpsers that you, Sing Tsung, are not 
only wholly neglecting these devotional offices but have 
been detected in the process of secretly counteracting your 
own existing efforts.” 

““As to that,” replied Sing Tsung profusely, “‘there need 
be no apprehension. With his scanty means this one could 





“A lavish expenditure of joss-sticks and 
detonating fireworks.” 


not hope to outbid the wealthy Pung-fu in the matter of 
propitiatory noises, and to do less would be as profitable 
as scattering nuts before an advancing tiger. None the less, 
your discriminating friends may be well assured that when 
the Eleventh of Ingathering fades Sing Tsung will be the 
fortunate recipient of a really serviceable coffin.” 

“That is what has been already decided,” assented Chang 
Toon with an unpleasant intonation, “but whether the 
accommodation in question will consist of a richly-uphol- 
stered teak-wood casket or an equally practicable but less 
ornamental crate of the sort used for storing onions will 
depend entirely on that day’s emergence. Meanwhile, 
therefore, regard your footsteps with precision. Ten 
thousand blessings!” 

In spite of the parting acclaim, this arisement wholly 
failed to have a beneficial effect on Tsung’s drooping spirits, 
while the continual reluctance of his one quam-chee tree to 
justify the trust placed in it still further corroded his out- 
look. He was, indeed, considering the less objectionable 
forms of self-ending when an omen in the shape of a written 
message reached him. Following a discreet noise on his 
outer door, a shred of parchment was thrust into his open 
hand by one who fled, and on this he read as follows: 


“Ts it not written, ‘If you desire to acquire merit, study 
The Sayings; if to succeed in a business way, sell your sacred 
books and therewith purchase and display a pretentious 











banner’? Since the foul and hypercritical Pung-fu has 
inveigled all Allowable Things to his malodorous cause it 
remains for the upright and sincere to have recourse to 
Forbidden Powers. Within the Capital, the street being 
known as Crooked, look for the Sign of a Mammoth Gourd, 
and discovering by the latch an inconspicuous knob, press 
this silently and there declare your errand.” 


* + # # # # * 


Early on the following day Sing Tsung went cautiously, 
as he had been told and, entering the city by an obscure 
gate, sought the Crooked Way and the house of questionable 
doings. This he had no difficulty in knowing, for displayed 
within its unshuttered lights were coloured representations 
from alien printed leaves showing blossoms and all the 
edible products of the earth conjured to a size, perfection 
and uniformity beyond human endeavour. 

“This is that which was spoken of outside all reasonable 
doubt,” was Sing Tsung’s awed reflection, “for neither in 
the course of normal husbandry nor relying on Legitimate 
Arts could such results be attained.” Suspended from a 
pole hung a banner embellished with certain occult signs, 
among which Tsung recognized the Undeviating Lines and 
a coruscation of the planets. The name traced on an 
inscribed slab was that of Lee Q Yung, and he was described 
as trafficking in an Other-World power (or “powder” the 
outline might equally be rendered) for enhancing the earth’s 
fertility as by magic. 

“Would you then,” inquired Sing Tsung when he had 
ventured to obtain speech with the one within, “ enable 
this person’s single quam-chee tree to outrange the produce 
of all others?” 

“Assuredly,” replied the amiable necromancer, but 
speaking a pleasantly abbreviated tongue that betrayed 
an alien usage, “provided the other eccentrically-garbed 
ones have not been placed astute concerning the Lee- Yung 
products.” 

“You alone then possess this hidden power of magic 
growth?” asked Tsung, not indisposed to probe the matter 
further, seeing that—except for a goat-like excrescence from 
his chin—there was nothing formidable in the wizard’s 
appearance. “Is it in the nature of a Dark Secret—the 
incantation ?” 

“You are informing this person!” cryptically endorsed 
the gifted magician with convincing vigour. “Every can 
of the Lee-Yung ‘Fertile Force’ is guaranteed and the 
process fully protected.” 

“Thus and thus,” agreed Sing Tsung, feeling that despite 
his simple need he was becoming involved in the trend of 
the conversation. ‘“Inscribe the necessary sentence without 
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delay and this person, having discharged a just account, 
will return to hang the charm in the required position.” 
For a few beats of time the versatile sorcerer continued 
to regard Tsung closely, but he made no immediate 
response to the request, as it might be that the substance 
of what was asked lay somewhat outside his powers. Then, 


with a gesture that seemed to imply a condition of remote- * 


ness, he placed a weighty package before that one and with 
a lowered voice explained its enchantment. 

“Scatter what you will find herein evenly about the earth 
to the measure of a full pace around the trunk of the tree 
you have chosen. Do this in a period of falling dew and 
thereafter scar the ground well to remove all evidence of 
what has been effected. On the following day walk round 
the tree seven times in each direction with closed eyes and 
repeating suitable dictums from the Classics. This do as has 
been said, and in due course the fruit of that quam-chee tree 
will outvie all other.” 

“May your virtuous Line increase and she whom you 
select become the ancestress of ten thousand dutiful 
he-children,” was Tsung’s grateful response. ‘‘ Also may your 
Tablets never fall into disuse and your ultimate out-passing 
be long deferred and painless.” 

“You have adequately discharged the full contents of a 
capacious mouth,” admitted Lee Q Yung freely. ‘‘May you, 
likewise, never regret the three taels seventy-five cash that 
is the meagre extent of your obligation.” 


# # # # # # # 


Much has been written about the foregoing events and 
some of the verse has even been set to music. But concern- 
ing the identity of the unknown charm-worker, the nature 
of his Forbidden Art, even the name of the distant Outland 
from which (to use his own harmonious phrase as recorded 
by one narrator) he “hailed” have been lost in a mystifying 
avoidance. Elsewhere in the bamboo annals of Ying- 
chou it is to be found how in the third of the second of the 
then reigning dynasty of Mong, Sing Tsung was awarded 
a superbly-lacquered coffin, together with a silk-embroid- 
ered burial robe, the latter as an especial mark of the 
Vegetation Community’s regard towards one who had 
“tabled” a bowl of quam-chee so incredibly distended 
in size that they were also accorded an illuminated 
vellum address under the mistaken impression that they 
represented a new variety of melon. In receiving these 
unique honours at a ceremonial evening rice, Sing Tsung 
introduced an unprecedented feature into the occasion by 
generously asserting that some of his success that day was 
due to the devoted encouragement of his negligible lesser 
one, Hia Cho of the Line of Liang. 
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“T wwrenpven it fer the 1905 Academy, but somehow it never got finished.” 
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coming into the house to look 

for a woolly jacket—“ why don’t 
you go and work in the garden?” 
This is a question I am often asked and 
am always unable to answer. I feel 
vaguely that there is an answer, and 
that I ought to know it. But I never do. 

So here I am, working in the garden. 

Now, I hope nobody is being misled. 
My sort of working in the garden has 
nothing to do with sowing or mowing, 
planting or pruning, putting - in, 
bedding-out, potting or even pottering. 
It is something quite removed from 
agri-, horti-, flori- or (if I am to believe 
my critics) any other sort of culture. 
When my wife sends me into the 
garden in the spring (because it is like 
summer) it only means that I hammer 
away at my typewriter in the glorious 
fresh air of the front lawn instead of 
hammering away at it in the inglorious 
and unfresh air of my study.* 

I now see that I am in danger of 
misleading people in the opposite 
direction. Do not let it be supposed, 
because I have confessed that I am not 
a gardener, that nobody gardens in 
my garden. For one thing, my wife is 
to be seen moving through it some- 
times, wearing a curious hat. For 
another, I have a Man who Comes In. 
He Digs for Victory for me round at 
the back, and Plants for Beauty for me 
round at the front; at certain times he 
also Prunes for Plenty for me round at 
the side. I never see him, but I am 
occasionally asked for seven-and- 
sixpences which he is alleged to have 
demanded, and occasionally I fall head- 
long over a hillock of pungent green- 
stuff that he has wrenched up and piled 
in the middle of the garage floor. From 
time to time I have noticed a bowed 
figure sneaking about amongst the 
vegetables next door, and it has 
crossed my mind that perhaps I pay 
him the seven-and-sixes for doing that. 

However, he has nothing whatever 
to do with this article, except that 
when working in the garden, as I am, 
one gets to thinking of gardeners, going 
secretly about their earthy business, 
annihilating all things made. 

Before I settled down to-day I had 
to have other things, of course, besides 
my typewriter. Paper, for instance, 
to blow about the borders; heavy 
reference books to try and stop it. I 
also had to go up into the spare bed- 
room and get out the garden-chair 


T ’s like summer,” said my wife, 





*No: there is enough deception in the 
world already. It is a corner of the dining- 
room. 
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Working in the Garden 


with the canopy and the baize-covered 
table with the so-collapsible legs; I 
had to get my soft straw-hat with the 
so-collapsible brim, and my canvas 
shoes with the so-collapsible instep. 
And I had to get a bottle of grape-fruit 
squash as well, because when my wife 
says it is like summer then it has to be 
like summer. These things delayed me 
a little. 

The world of to-day is too sophisti- 
cated, I hope, to endure jokes about 
garden-chairs. Too many pages of 
print have already been devoted to 
them by writers dead and gone. There 
is no longer anything diverting, tjx 
ytrfvizh qktks, about the untimely 
collapse of a garden-chair. I hope, as 
I say, that this is what the world feels, 
and if its attitude is the same towards 
baize-covered tables, then it still has 
my support. This afternoon I have 
not moved a single facial muscle at 
the antics of my garden-chair, except 
possibly during the phase when the 
strut of its canopy fell periodically 
across the bridge of my nose and 
caused my typewriting to lapse into 
Polish. I kept a straight face too 
when the baize-covered table shuddered 
and began to go down by the stern. 
Even when I felt the keys of my type- 
writer viscous with grape-fruit squash 
I barely smiled; and later on in the 
pathetic comedy I was able to unpin 
myself from the stricken table, shore 
up the prone garden-chair with the 
squash-bottle, retrieve my typewriter 
from the saxifrage patch and wring out 
the knees of my trousers—all without 
really laughing outright. 

“It’s like summer, isn’t it!” said 
my wife when I passed through the 
hall to get a kitchen-cloth. “Just,” 
I said. 
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“But you Must have got a spare 
badge on you SOMEWHERE, Mister.” 


When I went out again to do the 
mopping-up operations it was more 
like summer than ever. A few dark 
summery clouds were proceeding to- 
wards the sun, and a keen summery 
east wind had sprung up. It was 
blowing the pages of my article about 
the lawn in its playful summery way; 
when I ran after them it blew them out 
into the road. It was some time before 
I had recovered them all, and even 
now I suspect that some may be 
missing. If so, that will be the explana- 
tion of any lack of continuity in the 
chair until Iwas quite sure the 
squash - bottle was firmly wedged. 
However, I did sit in it again, and I 
am determined to go on working in the 
garden now that I have really got 
started. 

The canopy of the chair, seeing that 
I am not amused, seems to have given 
up collapsing about my head. I feel 
that this is a przytl xpgtju. The main 
trouble now is the way the summery 
breeze wants to romp with the paper 
in my typewriter. When I am typing 
in the middle of a sheet there isn’t 
much for it to get hold of, but when I 
am at the top or the bottom 


blowing the corners of the sheet over in 
front of the hammers, so that I type 
on the back of the paper instead of the 

the compositors will never 
think of looking 


upside-down anyway, and when [ get 
right to the foot of a sheet it becomes 
almost 

re-type it before the 
post goes. In any case it is hardly 
tzplfk crzbby bomokt, because the 
summery breeze has loosened the 
canopy screws again. Now it only 
needs the squash-bottle to give way 
under the strain and I shall shall find 
myself $3-+1p344% !erzmt453 ? 


I am finishing this article on my 
knees, down amongst the saxifrage. I 
am determined to finish it in the 
garden because then, when I go back 
into the house and my wife asks me 
why I am not working in the garden, I 
shall be able to say defiantly that I 
have finished my work. 

Alternatively I could point out how 
fast it is raining, or even give her this 
article to read by way of explanation. 
The only thing is that the wind is 
getting up, and all the pages may not 
be here. Through the summery murk 
I can see white glimmers in the shrub- 
bery, but it’s too wet to 
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“ Private property, I suppose.” 
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“My word, isn’t your garden looking wovety, Mrs. Murphy !—er—may I borrow your 
hose for a few minutes?” 
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“I’m afraid, Sir, the natives must have heard about this new demand for military bands.” 
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NE of the most gifted members 
of my family, and the one best 
equipped for a successful com- 

mercial career, was my Uncle Charles. 
I have never been able to understand 
why he became so dependent on the 
family resources that my father was 
led to call him an incubus. He had 
drive, vision, initiative, ambition, and 
all those other qualities to which, in 
their later years, captains of industry 
attribute their promotion. 

At this distance it seems to me that 
my Uncle Charles suffered from too 





much success. His every venture pros- 
pered, and the fact that these ventures 
were of short duration was never due 
to dwindling profits but to some ex- 
traneous circumstance that compelled 
him temporarily to hide his light. 

To trace my Uncle Charles’s progress 
through such a variety of trades and 
professions would be a monumental 
task. Many of his projects were never 
put into practice. They were merely 
outlined in letters to my father, for by 
the time the necessary capital had 
reached him my Uncle Charles would 
be deep in some fresh scheme. My 
father was pleased rather than angry 
when this occurred. He believed that 
it saved him money, since the same 
loan was able to cover two new careers. 

But perhaps the most important of 
my Uncle Charles’s ventures was the 
one in which he established himself as a 
baker. For in it he acquired the Boy 
who later became his shadow and to 
whose evil influence my father ascribed 
so many of my uncle’s misfortunes. 

My Uncle Charles’s bakery was 
situated in a small country town, and 
he was able to acquire it for what he 
called a song. When he wrote to 
borrow the money to buy it he wrote 
on new note-paper headed “Buy 
Plumtree’s Bread,” and he declared 
with conviction that within a few 
months most of the inhabitants of 
Britain would be doing this. My Uncle 
Charles said that he intended first of 
all to persuade everybody in the town 
to buy Plumtree’s bread, and once he 
had done this to descend on other 
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towns in strict rotation. He explained 
with pathetic candour that everybody 
in the country bought bread and that, 
as bread had scarcely any taste at all, 
there was no reason in the world why 
they should not buy his bread. He 
admitted that he knew nothing about 
baking, but he kept the baker who had 
been employed by the previous owner, 
hired a girl to look after the shop, and 
for his part drove about in a yellow van 
to sell the goods. 

As soon as he was installed in the 
business my Uncle Charles discovered 
that he could easily complete his bread- 
round in the morning. In the afternoon 
he would get into his yellow van and 
would turn up at the most unexpected 
places. During the first week my father 
heard from three distant members of 
the family that my Uncle Charles had 
arrived for tea, and when my father 
wrote to urge him not to desert his 
business, my uncle replied that he was 
merely “‘showing the flag” preparatory 
to a large scale invasion. He declared, 
moreover, that he had discovered that 
he could think out his schemes more 
easily if he was sitting in the van, and 
that if he were sitting in the van he 
might as well go somewhere. 

After a fortnight my Uncle Charles 
found that the actual delivery of the 
bread interfered with his thinking. 
He decided that it would be better for 
the business if he had a boy who could 
sit on the tailboard while my uncle 
drove round, and jump off with the 
basket of bread whenever he stopped. 

Although the boy my Uncle Charles 
hired became a part of the family, I 
never heard his name. He was always 
called “the Boy,” or “your Uncle 
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maintained that the Boy had latent 
capabilities that would one day make 
themselves manifest in a surprising 
manner. 

My Uncle Charles was sitting in his 
van one morning about a fortnight 
after the Boy’s arrival, waiting for him 
to return from a customer’s house, 
when he fancied that he could detect 
an unsavoury smell. At first he thought 
the customer’s husband was burning 
some rubbish in his garden and that 
the fumes were pouring into the street; 
so when the Boy returned he hurriedly 
drove on to the next stop. But to 
his surprise he found that the smell 
had followed him. My Uncle Charles 
became alarmed. He thought that he 
must have left an oil-rag on top of his 
engine and that it was setting the van 
on fire. He leaped out of the driver’s 
seat and lifted the bonnet. The engine 
was clean and fumeless. My Uncle 
Charles got on to his knees and looked 
underneath the van, but could find no 
trace of smoke, so he concluded that 
the smell was something in the air and 
returned to his seat again. Presently, 
as he waited for the Boy, he became 
aware that the smell was caused by a 
thin blue smoke that was trickling 
through the trap door leading from the 
back of the driving seat to the body of 
the van. My Uncle Charles put his nose 
to the aperture and sniffed. He was 
still coughing and spluttering when the 
Boy came whistling down the garden 
path and slammed the gate behind him. 

“T say,” said my Uncle Charles, as 
the Boy approached, ‘there is a most 
peculiar smell in the back of the van. 
What is it?” 

The Boy sat on the tailboard and 





Charles’s boy.” He was a short stout 
youth in his early teens, who wore a 
grey suit a shade too small for him 
and an enormous Stetson hat. My 
Uncle Charles, who prided himself 
on his judgment of character, always 


sniffed. ‘I can’t smell anything,” he 
said. 

“Rubbish!” said my Uncle Charles. 
“There’s a most peculiar smell, and 
the whole place is full of smoke. 
Something’s on fire. Can’t you see?” 
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The Boy leant backwards and picked 
an object from the floor. “Oh, that,” 
he said—‘“‘that’s nothing to get the 
wind up about. That’s my cigar.” 

He placed the object in his mouth 
and puffed heavily. A cloud of dense 
smoke shot from the Boy’s mouth and 
made my Uncle Charles’s eyes water. 

“Tt doesn’t smell peculiar, either,” 
said the Boy. “That’s a good cigar, 
that is. I paid eightpence for it.” 

My Uncle Charles got out of his 
driving seat again and went round to 
the back of the van. ‘You shouldn’t 
do that,” he said to the Boy. 

“Do what?” 

“Smoke those cigars,” said my 
Uncle Charles. 

“Why not?” asked the Boy. 

When he had gone to the back of the 
van my Uncle Charles had intended to 
deliver a short moral lecture on the 
evils of cigar-smoking, but when the 
Boy said “Why not?” so abruptly my 
uncle’s lecture died on his lips. He 
feverishly racked his brains for an 
adequate moral reason why the Boy 
should cease to smoke such repulsive 
cigars, but no reason offered itself. 

“Go on,” said the Boy, as he stood 
silent. “You can’t tell me why not, 
see?” 

“You can’t afford it,” said my Uncle 
Charles suddenly. 

The Boy laughed. “That’s what you 
think,” he said. “I earn more than 
you do.” To prove his opulence he 
dipped his right hand into his trousers 
pocket and pulled out a fistful of 
silver. “Look at that,” he said 
triumphantly. 





If there was anything calculated to 
arouse my Uncle Charles’s interest it 
was the sight of a handful of loose cash. 
As he looked at the pile lying in the 
Boy’s grubby palm he forgot all about 
the evil-smelling cigar and concen- 
trated upon this new phenomenon. 

“How did you get that?” he asked 
in astonishment. 

“T made it,” said the Boy. “You 
don’t think I can afford to work for 
you unless I have a sideline, do you?” 

“What sort of sideline?” asked my 
Uncle Charles. 
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The Boy put the coins back into his 
trousers pocket and pulled out a dirty- 
looking notebook. “I make a book,” 
he said. 

My Uncle Charles had never heard of 
anybody making a book, so he asked 
the Boy to explain what the phrase 
meant. When the Boy told him that he 
meant that he took bets from people 
my uncle was horrified. 

**But it’s immoral,” he said. ‘‘I 
can’t have you doing that. It’s 
immoral.” 

“Don’t be silly!” said the Boy. 
“How can there be anything wrong 
with it? If I don’t take their money 
somebody else will.” 

My Uncle Charles considered this 
statement carefully, and decided that 
there might be something in _ it. 
“Don’t you ever lose?” he asked. 

“No,” said the Boy scornfully. “I 
give them tips as well, you see. I make 
about fifteen shillings even on bad 
days.” 

My Uncle Charles’s eyes opened 
widely. “Here,” he said, “what about 
me? I ought to have some of that. 
It’s my van.” 

The Boy jumped off the tailboard 
and assumed an aggressive attitude. 

“No, youdon’t,” hesaid. “I thought 
of it.” Then he added in a less 
truculent tone, “I'll tell you what, 
though. I’ll cut you in on a proposi- 
tion, if you like.” 

“What is it?” 
Charles. 

The scheme that the Boy outlined to 
my Uncle Charles was an ingenious one. 
He proposed that they should bake 
special loaves every day, to be sold at 
a shilling each. Concealed in the heart 
of each of these loaves would be a small 
capsule containing the name of a horse 
running in a certain race. If they sold 
more loaves than there were horses the 
extra ones would contain blanks. The 
fortunate possessor of the name of the 
winning horse could present the cap- 
sule at the bakery and exchange it for 
a percentage of the total proceeds. 
“Percentage,” explained the Boy, 
“means whatever we like to give 
them.” 

My Uncle Charles frowned. “No,” 
he said at length. “We can’t do that. 
I think it would be gambling. It is 
really betting on a horse.” 

“Well, you needn't have it on 
horses,” said the Boy. ‘‘ You could have 
it on anything else you like—cricketers, 
for instance.” 

“Cricketers?” 

“Yes. You could put the names of 
cricketers into the loaves instead of the 
names of horses. The winner would be 
the one making the highest score that 
day.” 


asked my Uncle 


My Uncle Charles nodded his ap- 
preciation of this subtle distinction. 
“Yes,” he said. “That’s a good idea. 
It will encourage people to take an 
interest in a manly sport.” 

For the next few weeks my Uncle 
Charles prospered. At first he had 
some trouble with the Boy, who 





declared that since he had originated 
the scheme, he deserved to have a half 
share in whatever was made. My 
Uncle Charles tried to explain that 
capital was more valuable than ideas, 
but the Boy seemed unable to grasp 
this elementary principle. Finally, by 
appealing to his sporting instinct, my 
Uncle Charles arranged that the Boy 
should receive no salary at all, but 
should be allowed to draw Woolley 
four times a week, on days chosen by 
himself. 

Before long my Uncle Charles gave 
up the notion of persuading everyone 
to buy Plumtree’s bread, and decided 
instead to sell as many shilling loaves 
as there were first-class cricketers. He 
was well on the way to realizing this 
aim when disaster overtook him. 

As I have already explained, my 
Uncle did not actually deliver the 
bread himself. He merely sat in the 
van and thought. Because of this, he 
knew nothing of the interior arrange- 
ments made by the Boy. 

One morning when he was sitting 
there waiting for the Boy to return a 
lady approached the van and startled 
my Uncle Charles out of his reverie. 

“Can you oblige me with a loaf?” 
asked the lady. 

“Certainly, madam,” said my Uncle 
Charles, scenting a new customer and 
touching his cap. He went round to 
the back of the van and leant inside. 

“What sort of loaf would you 
prefer?” he asked. 

“A small white Coburg,” said the lady. 

My Uncle Charles stretched out his 
hand and withdrew it in dismay. 
Before him, in full view, were dozens of 
small white Coburg loaves, and my 
uncle had suddenly realized that he 
had no way of telling which of them 








contained the names of cricketers. He 
looked the lady up and down and 
decided that she would be unlikely to 
want a shilling loaf. 

“T’m in rather a hurry,” she said, as 
he hesitated. ‘‘One of those loaves on 
the right wouldy suit me nicely.” 

My UncleCharles glanced desperately 
round him, hoping the Boy would 
emerge from a garden gate, but there 
was no sign of him. He stretched out 
his hand again, took a loaf from the 
shelf, wrapped it in tissue paper, and 
handed it to the customer. 

“Thank you very much, madam,” 
said my Uncle Charles as he pocketed 
her money. 

A few minutes later, when the Boy 
returned, he found my Uncle Charles 
pacing up and down the pavement. 
“There you are,” said my uncle, 
seizing the Boy by the lapels and 
dragging him towards the van. “‘Now 
which of those loaves have got 
cricketers in them?” 

“Those on the shelf there,” said the 
Boy. 

My uncle groaned. “I’ve sold one,” 
he said. 

“Well, we must get it back,” said 
the Boy. “Who bought it?” 

“T don’t know. A lady came up just 
now and asked for a loaf.” 

“Which way did she go?” 

My Uncle Charles pointed up the 
street. 

“Well, come on,” said the Boy. 
“We'll catch her up if we hurry.” 

My uncle jumped into the van and 
drove off as quickly as he could. He 
caught sight of his customer as he 
reached the second bend, but before he 
could overtake her she had turned into 
a house on the left-hand side of the 





road. He drew up a few yards short of 
the entrance and the Boy appeared at 
his side. 

“Was that her that went in there?” 
asked the Boy. 

My Uncle Charles nodded. 
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“Now you've done it and no 
mistake,” said the Boy gloomily. 
“She’s a policeman’s aunt, and he 
lives with her.” 

“Well, we haven’t done anything 
illegal, have we?” said my uncle. 

“Oh, no,” the Boy told him with 
heavy sarcasm—‘‘we haven’t done 
anything at all, except what would put 
us in chokey for years. Both of us,” 
he added with emphasis. 

* “Good heavens!” said my Uncle 
Charles in alarm. “Why didn’t you 
tell me this before?” 

“T suppose you didn’t know,” said 
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nervous glance at the kitchen door and 
listened anxiously for footsteps. Then 
he raised the lid of the bread pan 
again, and was about to place the 
innocent loaf in it when he realized 
that he did not know which of the 
two it was. 

My Uncle Charles knew that he had 
to act rapidly. He rushed to the table 
in the middle of the kitchen, placed 
both loaves upon it and, seizing a knife 
from the dresser, sliced one of them in 
half. A wave of relief surged through 
him as he saw the capsule. He slipped 
it into his pocket, turned towards the 























the Boy. “But keep your hair on. All 
we ve got to do is to get it back again 
before she cuts it. Now listen. You go 
and knock on the front door and keep 
her talking a minute. While you do 
that I’ll go round to the back door and 
swap the loaf for this one.” 

“T can’t do that,” said my Uncle 
Charles. ‘I shouldn’t know what to 
talk about. Besides she would see that 
I’m nervous. You talk to her, and I'll 
go round to the back.” 

“Allright,” said the Boy. “But don’t 
you make a mess of it.” 

Clutching the innocent loaf, my 
Uncle Charles crept round to the back 
of the house and waited until he heard 
someone answer the Boy’s ring at the 
front door. Then he slipped into the 
kitchen, and looked about for the loaf 
he had sold. 

When he had estimated that the job 
would only take a minute the Boy had 
assumed that my Uncle Charles would 
know exactly where in their kitchens 
people kept loaves. Unfortunately my 
uncle had no idea where to look. As 
the seconds passed his heart beat more 
wildly, and when eventually he found 
the small white Coburg in the bread 
pan he was in such a state of panic 
that he scarcely knew what he was 
doing. Holding one loaf in his left hand 
and the other in his right, he cast a 








back door, and was about to raise the 
latch when a voice arrested him. 

“Stay where you are,” said the voice. 
“Don’t you dare move! ” 

My Uncle Charles looked round and 
saw that the lady to whom he had sold 
the loaf had entered the kitchen and 
was now standing a yard away from 
him holding a rolling-pin in her right 
hand in a menacing manner. 

“Yes, madam,” said my Uncle 
Charles mildly. 

The lady crossed the room, keeping 
a watchful eye on my uncle, opened the 
door of the larder and stood beside it. 

“You get in there,” she ordered, with 
a wave of the rolling-pin. “You can 
wait there until my nephew comes home. 
He'll know how to deal with you.” 

My Uncle Charles entered the larder 
and the door was locked behind him. 

The larder into which the policeman’s 
aunt had locked my Uncle Charles was 
very tall and narrow, and was lighted 
by a skylight. He stood there with 
his feet on a damp stone floor, chilled 
to the marrow and brooding on the 
injustice of the Boy who had brought 
him to this pass. Outside in the 
kitchen he could hear the policeman’s 
aunt moving about, and my Uncle 
Charles felt that the rolling-pin would 
still be within easy reach of her. He 
felt that any attempt to break down 
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the door would be predoomed to 
failure. 

My uncle had just resigned himself 
to an ignominious fate, and was 
hoping that the nephew would arrive 
in time to save him from death by 
freezing, when a slight noise overhead 
caught his ear. As he looked up a 
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grubby hand came into view, the sky- 
light was raised, and the fat face of 
the Boy peered down at him. 

“Hi!” whispered the Boy. “Hi!” 

“What are you doing up there?” 
asked my Uncle Charles. ‘ 

“T saw her lock you in, through the 
kitchen window,” explained the Boy. 
“T knew you would make a mess of it. 
I’ll have to get you out.” 

“You can’t,” said my Uncle Charles. 
“The place is too tall.” 

“Use your head, use your head!” 
said the Boy. “I can’t drive the van 
away, so you'll have to get out or 
they ll know where we come from.” 
He glanced round the larder that 
confined my Uncle Charles with a 
practical eye. 

“T’ll tell you what,” he said. 

The Boy told my Uncle Charles to 
stand beneath the skylight so that he 
could lower himself on to my uncle’s 
shoulders. Then when he had descended 
safely, the rdles were reversed. The 
Boy stood on the ground, and my uncle 
mounted his shoulders to reach the 
skylight. 

“Take the van back home,” said the 
Boy, as my uncle’s legs dangled from 
the ceiling. ‘“I’ll be back as soon as 
I can get out of here.” My Uncle 
Charles did not wait toargue. He went. 
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The policeman’s aunt was a lady of 
no little imagination. While she was 
waiting for her nephew’s return she 
became more and more amazed at her 
fortitude and heroism. Her intruder 
grew in proportion and in violence. 
By the time she saw the policeman 
enter the garden gate she was con- 
vinced that she had struggled for hours 
with a mountain of a man. She rushed 
to the front door and poured out her 
story. 

“What was he like?” asked her 
nephew, who understood that the 
villain had escaped and who hoped to 
recognize him from her description. 

“A huge fellow,” said the policeman’s 
aunt. “With long arms like a monkey, 
and a great yellow moustache.” 

The policeman whistled. “A tramp, 
I expect,” he said. “I'll have the 
roads watched for him. Don’t worry, 
Auntie, we'll pull him in.” 

“But I’ve got him here already.” 

“Here in the house?” asked the 
policeman in amazement. 

“Yes. I hit him on the head with 
a rolling-pin and locked him in the 
larder.” She led the way to the kitchen 
and pointed to the larder door. 

“Look out, though. He'll be 
desperate,” she added. 

The policeman gripped his truncheon 
and thumped at the larder door, 
making the cups on the dresser rattle. 

“T’m going to open the door,” he 
called fiercely. “‘You’d better come 
out quietly. I’m armed.” 

He threw the door open and stepped 
back rapidly, his truncheon poised. 
For a moment there was _ silence, 
followed by a hysterical scream from 
the policeman’s aunt. Sitting on the 





floor of the larder was a stout boy 
wearing a grey suit and an enormous 
Stetson hat and smoking a cigar. The 
policeman dropped his truncheon and 
stared. “How did you get here?” he 
asked. 


For answer the 
mouthful of smoke. 

While the policeman was staring at 
the Boy, his aunt continued to scream. 
She was aware that she had exaggerated 
slightly in her description of the 
intruder, but she was quite sure that 
he had been a man. She had locked 
him in the larder and had not left the 
kitchen since doing so. A horrible 
thought entered the policeman’s aunt’s 
head and flew round and round her 
brain. She believed that in some 
peculiar way she was responsible for 
his decrease in stature. Something he 
had eaten since entering the larder, or 
something about her fighting presence 
had made him shrink. She threw 
herself into a chair and began to sob. 

‘TI didn’t mean to do it,” she cried. 
“Tt wasn’t my fault.” 

“Auntie, auntie,” said the policeman, 
putting his arm round her shoulders, 
“don’t worry. I’ll take him away and 
have him charged.” 

““No—no!” she screamed, increasing 
her sobs. “Let him go away. I don’t 
want to see him again. Give him a 
shilling and let him go.” 

“Two shillings,” said the Boy, who 
did not know what it was all about but 
who was always ready to seize an 
opportunity. “I won’t go under two 
shillings.” 

“Here you are,” said the policeman, 
“here’s half-a-crown. Now get out 
before she changes her mind.” 

When the Boy returned to the bakery 
he told my Uncle Charles that the 
policeman’s aunt had let him go, but 
he said nothing about the half-crown. 

My uncle was so shaken by this 
adventure that he refused to bake any 
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Within a week he 


more shilling loaves. 
had lost all interest in the baking 


industry. He told my father that he 
planned to sell out because bread was 
not a thing with which a man could 
express his individuality. 
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a Subaltern, the r full of Captains 











When one becomes a Captain. one’s entirely surrounded by Majors: 























fs one’s majority, one finds one’s living in a world of Colonels: 























And if, 


al long last, 








one reaches the exalted rank of Colonel . . . Generals!!! 
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—nhen a bomb explodes.’ 
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